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CHRISTIAN CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


Tue history of the apostles is full of that instruction which 
is inculeated by example ; nor isit destitute of another far less 
grateful kind, which may be derived from a view of their in- 
firmities. They stood day by day in the majestic, presence of 
the Son of God; hearing the impressive words which fell 
from lips, more eloquent than those touched with fire from the 
altar: witnessing the outward manifestations of such a spirit 
as never visited this dark world before. Yet, even with this 
example of more than mortal excellence before them, their 
faith occasionally faltered. ‘Grant unto us,” said two of 
them, overpowered by the allurements of earthly ambition, 
“that we may sit, one on thy right hand, and the other on thy 
left hand, in thy glory.” ‘ Ye know not what ye ask,” was 
the calm and decisive answer. The disciples rebuked those 
who brought young children to Jesus, that he should put his 
hands on them, and pray: “ Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not,” was the language of the friend 
of man. So when the Samaritans, with their relentless preju- 
dices against the Jewish race, refused to receive him, because 
his face was as if he would go to Jerusalem, some of his disci- 
ples asked that they might be permitted to call down fire from 
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heaven and consume them; “ Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of,” was the touching and dignified rebuke of him, 
who brought the gospel of good will to men. When calamity 
grew thick and dark around him, and the closing scene was 
nigh, it might have been expected, that those who had received 
from him such blessings as were never before revealed to men, 
would have stood unfaltering by his side ; but we are told, in 
words of which the simple pathos was never yet exceeded, that 
his disciples all forsook him and fled. They left him to bear 
the burthen of his agony alone. 

We here see the liability to error, even of the wisest and 
the best. It was the purpose of our divine Master, to offer 
salvation to all our race ; to invite all men to the living waters. 
His kindness was as comprehensive as the circle of the heavens ; 
wherever there might be a soul to save, there was the message 
of salvation to go forth upon the wings of love. So it was, 
notwithstanding these infirmities, with those eminent servants 
of God, who sealed their testimony with their blood. “The 
words, “ But these are written, that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might 
have life ‘through his name,” (John xx. 31) are believed to 
have been almost the last of the loved disciple, written just 
before, borne down by the accumulated weight of years, he 
went to his reward. The course of all the others was already 
finished, After this time, no commanding advocate of the new 
faith was left: no one of those, whose glory it was that they 
had conversed face to face with their divine Master. The 
great labor of the Apostles had been to guard the church 
against the many errors that were entering in. Even they, as 
we have seen, were not exempt from errors; nor was it to be 
expected, that those who succeeded them, should be more free 
from infirmity. Animated, as a great portion of them doubt- 
less were, with earnest zeal for the faith, they sought to shield 


_ its purity by new devices. Then came the age, or rather the 


succession of ages, of creeds and confessions of faith, (begin- 
ning with the one erroneously attributed to the Apostles) 
which have done so much to deform Christianity, and impair 
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its lustre. Instead of invitation, they introduced exclusion ; 
expulsion in the room of welcome; rejecting the weary and 
heavy laden ; and, far from going out into the streets and lanes 
to bring the wanderer in, they thrust out some who were 
already there, and double-locked the doors. Has not the care 
of most churches been rather to ascertain how many erring 
brethrent they could shut out, than how many they could 
save? Such is the natural result of that sad perversion of the 
simplicity of the Gospel, which substitutes the glittering prize 
of ambition for the crown of him that overcometh, and grasps 
with convulsive effort to the heart what the Savior cast be- 
hind him in the days of his temptation. One would have 
thought, that the mistake of all this might have been readily 
seen in the fact that all the tests, which have sent countless 
victims to the cross, the scaffold, and the stake, are wrapped in 
terms of man’s devising. ‘The word of God has no language 
in which they could be uttered. It is the attempt to be wise 
above what is written that has converted the religion of peace 
on earth into an instrument of wrath and desolation ; has.made 
the beautiful garments of the church black with persecution, 
and red with blood. Yet these evils, great and° manifold as 
they are, are not the offspring of deliberate wickedness alone. 
They come most frequently from the errors of the good, for- 
getful of the spirit of Christ in their zeal for the diffusion and 
preservation of his faith. They naturally flow from the attempt 
to impose tests which he never prescribed, and conditions of 
acceptance which are none of his. 

What, then, is the creed and confession of our faith which 
Christ and his apostles did prescribe ? We may find it in the 
words of John just quoted; we may find it written in charac- 
ters of light upon the sacred pages. In the solemn hour, when 
our Savior held communion with his disciples for the last time 
before he was betrayed, he tells them, in that language of 


affecting beauty which has been transmitted to us by the disci-. 


ple whom he loved, that men are to believe on him as the 
way, the truth, and the life: he prays for those who, through 
the preaching of his apostles, shall believe in him. It may he 
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said, that they were to be commissioned by the Spirit of truth, 
who was to come after his ascension, to promulgate what men 
might not then have been fitted to receive: but it is quite in- 
credible, that he should have taught them to seek him in a way 
by which he was not to be found. Faith in himself was the 
test which he prescribed: and certainly no other was pre- 
scribed by those who heard the oracles of truth from his own 
lips. The express design with which his history and miracles 
were recorded by John, was that men might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the son of God: and the same apostle, in one of 
his letters, has expressed the same sentiment with even more 
directness. ‘* Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son 
of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God,” So said Paul 
to the jailor at Philippi, in reply to the question, what he must 
do in order to be saved: “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” ‘ The word of faith 
which we preach,” said the apostle of the Gentiles, “ is that if 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thy heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.” Here then is the confession of faith or- 
dained by Christ and his apostles. All others are of human 
origin: and when it is attempted to convert them into terms 
of acceptance, excluding, denouncing, and exterminating those 
who do not receive them, shame and dishonor are brought upon 
the Christian name ; the authority of man is set above that of 
our Savior, and the very objects of his coming rendered vain. 
There are many who will say, that to believe the Gospel is 
a merely intellectual act, which costs nothing, and of itself 
does little good: and that this is done by thousands, who have 
no more real sense of Christianity than many who have never 
heard the Savior’s name. But this objection forgets the spirit 
and the words of Scripture. Belief, which begins and ends in 
barren propositions, is no belief at all: certainly it is not be- 
lieving with the heart. If I am told that tomorrow’s sun will 
never rise for me, and the assurance banishes no smile from 
the lips, or color from the cheek, am I persuaded of its truth ? 
Do I believe in my heart that which kindles no emotion, and 
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leaves the feelings quiet as the mountain lake when all the 
winds are still? Well was it said, that faith without works is 
dead. There isa faith which believes and trembles, but re- 
pents not. There is a faith which hears the word of truth with 
awe, but asks that it may not break the slumbers of guilty 
repose. There is a faith, which finds the Christian requisitions 
too severe, and admits them to the mind, but shuts them from 
the heart. But these are not the faith which purifies the heart, 
and works by love. ‘That real, living faith, calls into vigorous 
action all powers of the mind and of the affections, concentra- 
ting all, like the optician’s lens, till the pale and -ineffectual 
rays are brought together with consuming power. It presses 
on in its upward flight, with the untiring power of the eagle’s 
wing ; deaf to the soliciting calls of pleasure, blind to all the 
obstacles that crowd and gather in the way, and regardless of 
the power of death, so long as its eye continues fixed on the 
prize of its calling. Something of this may be seen in the 
deep enthusiasm which hurries the lover of science to fiery 
wastes, or the everlasting ice, to solve the mystery which 
others have sought to penetrate in vain: but a still higher ex- 
ample may be found in the soldier of the cross, who bears the 
errand of mercy into the dark and desolate places of the 
earth, visiting the forsaken, bringing back the wanderer, saving 
the lost: giving up through years of suffering, all that make 
the ornament and grace of life; and, if need be, resigning life 
itself as calmly as the smile changes on the infant’s cheek into 
the thoughtful and serene expression of death. 

If one should doubt, whether all Christian precept and action 
are comprehended in belief in Christ, the way to satisfy himself 
is short and easy. It would be absurd to say, that any can be- 
lieve in him, who doubt the words he has spoken, or who fail 
to do as he commanded. No man can believe in Christ, and 
be without the love of God; without that confidence in him, 
and entire submission to his holy will, which shone in the daily 
beauty of the life of our great Master. No man can believe 
in Christ and be destitute of love to man—the great principle, 
inculcated in every discourse he uttered, and enforced by the 
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more impressive eloquence of his divine example: without 
which, all religious feeling dies, like the taper in mephitic gas. 
No man can entertain this faith, and fail to look upon himself 
as a sinful being, standing in need of the regeneration, which 
constitutes the change from life without principle, to the beau- 
ty of holiness: which raises him above the mist and vapors of 
the low places of the earth, to an elevation where the sky is 
always bright and the atmosphere forever pure. In fact there 
is not a duty of man, in his relations to God, his Savior, and 
and his fellow-men, one religious principle of action, éne grace 
and ornament of the higher life within the soul, which is not 
comprehended in believing with the heart in Jesus Christ the 
Son of God. P. 





CAN THE VOICE EVER DIE? 


Into the solemn cloister of the Past, 
Unnumbered forms withdraw from living eye; 
Their worldly influence declining fast, 
Their places filled by others hurrying by. 


That shadowy dwelling moulders not away, 
Its columns crumble not, although unseen ; 

Where nun and novice mute devotion pay, 
With hooded monk of sombre, stately mien. 


There, pallid lips, most beautiful erewhile, 
Breathing low crison, or choral psalm, 
In mortal memory no longer smile, 
Nor break the quiet of oblivion’s charm. 


Yet, tell me, Spirit of revolving Time ! 
Tell me, if tones of tenderness and peace, 
Which once have thrilled a heart with holy chime, 
Will die away, as dreams of music cease ? 
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Will any kneeling mother’s fervent prayer, 
Uttered in whispers o’er her baby’s bed, 
Faint from the pillow, like a breath of air 
Wafted across the features of the dead ? 


Will murmured words of plighted love depart, 
Unmingled with the breeze’s tender strain, 

And leave no lingering echo to the heart, 

Of early joy, to soften future pain ? 


ANID 


And when a life we prize is lost in death, 
Gone from the circle of our daily love, 
Must the last accent of the failing breath 
Be hushed, before the spirit mounts above ? 


: Tt cannot be that words dear lips have spoken, 
i Their own deep requiem chant, or any sound 
Hath from the sclitude of silence broken, 
Only to sink to silence more profound ! 


| And so no voice hath into stillness died, 
For like the waves around a sinking stone, 
That circle o’er the undulating tide, 

Sound vibrates into regions all unknown. 


Winged like a seraph, it will onward float, 
F Onward forever, through unbounded space, 
An alway deepening, more exulting note, 
While spheres of air with wider spheres embrace. 


Thy anthem it will swell, majestic Time ! 
Pealing the march of ages to their goal, 
Blending in rolling symphonies sublime, 
All strains discordant to the perfect soul. 
R. P. BR 
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“Trust in Providence !”? we say to ourselves ; and trust is 
good; but we must not forget that God punishes the sinner 
and disciplines the careless. ‘ Trust in Providence !” we say 
to others; and trust is good ; but we must not forget the ap> 
pointment of God, that man should help his brother. 
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THE DUTY OF THE CITIZEN TO THE LAW. 


A SERMON, BY REV. N. L. FROTHINGHAM, D. D. 
1 Perer, ii. 17. Honour the king. 


Tue apostle Peter here expresses in a compact form what 
he had enjoined in a greater number of words before. ‘ Sub- 
mit yourselves to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake : 
whether it be to the king as supreme, or unto governors, as 
unto them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil-doers, 
and for the praise of them that do well.” So his “ beloved 
brother Paul,” writing to Titus, says, ‘“* Put them in mind to be 
subject to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates.” 
And in the Epistle to the Romans he utters himself more 
largely on the same point. ‘ Let every soul be subject unto 
the higher powers, for the powers that be are ordained of 
God.” By which latter assertion we are to understand him to 
maintain simply the general doctrine, that government is of 
divine institution; and not that any particular form of it is so, 
and much less that any individual rules by so high a commis- 
sion. Every ruler, however, represents the majesty of the 
state; and is by virtue of that office entitled to the respect of 
the citizens of the state. ‘ Honour the king.” 

There is no reason for saying, then, that the text has no 
significance for us,“who have cast away royalty, who are not 
the subjects of a prince, but the members of a commonwealth. 
It has as much significance for us as for any. For what is a 
king but a symbol of the public sovereignty, the chief of the 
public councils, the executive of the public law? His office is 
no true power, but as it is an emblem and agent of the power 
of the community, exercised for the maintenance of order and 
right. His person has no sacredness but for these associated 
ideas; but by the help of them it is sacred, It may appear in 
the shape of an inexperienced child, as it often has done ; or 
in that of a delicate woman, as it now does in one of the 
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mightiest empires of the world. No matter. It represents 
the wisdom and the equity and the strength of the country, at 
whose head it is placed. Now, if we have the things signified, 
we may call the sign by one name or another, without seri- 
ously affecting the reverence with which it should be regarded. 
The sovereign is the authority under which we live, created 
by ourselves for our own controul and protection. Our 
monarch is the law. ‘Honour the king.” Let that same 
sentiment of loyalty, which, in the dominions of the elder 
world, attaches to the regal prerogative,—to crown and sceptre, 
and the fortunes of a single person, and the pomp of a court,— 
entwine itself among us round the laws of the land. We have 
laid aside much,—quite enough, some think,—of that outside 
show which seems to command the popular admiration. We 
have no artificial dignities. Let us take care that we do not 
give up the real things that they typify. Let us revere the 
sanctity of legislation. ‘Honour the king.” We have so 
idealized power in the noble freedom of our institutions, as to 
leave none of the buttresses standing of ancient formality. 
Let us never throw down those principles of a righteous sub- 
ordination, which are all that is up between us’ and anarchy. 
‘* Honour the king.” 

A charge has sometimes been brought against the apostolic 
writers, founded upon the passages that have been read, as if 
they were the advocates of a servile doctrine, and were too 
earnest in insisting upon allegiance to the constituted authori- 
ties. The most singular charge certainly that was ever 
brought against those great assertors of liberty, those most 
peaceful and most prevailing emancipators of the human race. 
They do indeed urge the obligation of obedience to the civil 
power, but never in language that cannot be justified by the 
most liberal philosophy. And the special reasons of their 
urgency were derived in part from that doctrine of brotherhood 
and equality before God, of which they were the most persua- 
sive of all advocates. They saw that this doctrine, which in their 
minds was purely spiritual, was in danger of being perverted 
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to political discontent and sedition. They saw that the dispo- 
sitions of many of their converts,—especially those of the 
Jewish race, who were impatient of a foreign yoke and looking 
out for their own king Messiah,—were prone to rebellion. 
They found themselves too, by their momentous position in 
the world, often called upon to set themselves in opposition to 
judge and priest and governor, to the usages and decrees of 
their days. And their epistles discover now and then an 
anxiety lest these circumstances should betray their followers 
into the snare of a factious temper ; leading them to seek rather 
social revolutions than the soul’s new birth, and filling them 
with a spirit hostile to the submissive one of the Gospel. The 
history of their times shows that this apprehension was not 
groundless. It was therefore, and from nothing like servilism, 
or the acknowledgment of a divine right in tyranny, that these 
heaven-sent men insisted on the obligation of submitting to the 
authority that was over them, though Nero then sat on the 
throne. 

And if there was need of repeating this injunction, when the 
Gospel was first promulgated, for fear of mistakes and excess- 
es; there is scarcely less need of it now, when the spirit of 
independence, after having triumphed by that Gospel’s aid, and 
broken the yoke of arbitrary and irresponsible power, seems 
in some peril of mistaking its best friend for an oppressor, and 
assailing its own defences. There is an impatience of restraint 
that is mere wantonness and wilfulness, breeding disorder and 
running upon destruction. We must admit something that we 
will reverence ; something that we will be bound by; some- 
thing, in which shall inhere the prerogative to hold sway over 
the opinions and inclinations of the passing time ; something 
that we will set aloft and hold inviolate. It is not an empty 
pageant that I contemplate, not an exalted accident, not a fic- 
tion of statesmen nor a toy of fortune, when I look up to the 
supremacy of the law. It is a true protector. It is a perpetual 
dictator. It has might and right both. It carries in its hand 
an indisputable sceptre. We have ourselves bound the diadem 
upon its brows, vowing allegiance. Honour that king.—The 
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duty of the citizen to the law, in our present state of society, 
seems to me to be of an all but absolute nature. Not that 
questions of casuistry may not be started. When were they 
ever shut out? But the duty, abstractly considered, is scarcely 
less thanabsolute. For that is no authority at all, which every 
individual, or any one, is privileged to resist, whenever his 
theory or his interest or his passion sets itself in opposition. 
He affronts the whole in refusing a part. He may express in 
any single instance his discontent; he may arrange his objec- 
tions ; he may appeal to further legislation, in the hope that it 
will accord better with his reason or his wish. But that is the 
utmost. It is not submitted to his choice whether he 
will obey or be contumacious. All government is at an end, if 
private will may claim superiority to it. If it can prescribe 
only what all are agreed in, it can prescribe nothing. 

If we examine what the apostle says in connexion with the 
passages quoted in the beginning of this discourse, we shall 
see described some of the motives that should lead a Christian 
man to the obedience which they recommend. The first is, 
because the “ power is a minister of God to thee for good.” 
It is a benevolent, preserving magistracy, a dispensation of 
benefits. It watches over your homes night and day, and 
protects your interests in the most distant parts of the earth 
and on the unapportioned sea. It vindicates name and fame. 
It guards your substance from injustice and spoil. It spreads 
its equal shield over the rights of the most helpless and un- 
known. It brings the high and the low together before its 
impartial eyes. It holds the persecuted and endangered in the 
hollow of its hand. It gathers the dissenting multitudes into 
one, establishing community in the earth. It is an echo of that 
great word “Order,” the first commandment of God; and as 
it speaks, the elements arrange themselves, there spreads 
light, anid there grows beauty, and there is ordained security, 
and there is awakened joy. Now shall this inestimable good 
have dishonours cast upon it, and be exposed to overthrow, 
because we are not satisfied with some of its ministrations ? 
Grant that some of its processes should be slow and ineffectual, 
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and others of them should mistake and go awry ; would you 
insult it to the face for that, and usurp its privilege, and intro- 
duce violence in its stead ? Or should we not rather submit to 
disappointment and transient inconveniences for the broad 
blessing’s sake ? 

Again; it is said of this same “ power,” that he is a 
“minister of God as a revenger” also, “to execute punish- 
ment upon him that doeth evil.” ‘ He beareth not the sword 
in vain,” we read. Neithershould he. Justice stands armed ; 
and law, which tries, as far as human infirmity will permit, to 
represent justice, must be armed likewise,—* a terror to evil 
works.” ‘This is an appeal to our fears. And why should 
there not be such an appeal? We could hardly call that a 
power, which was unable to intimidate. It is a part of its 
essential character, not to recommend, but to enjoin; and it 
must possess the means of maintaining its dictation. There 
will always be need of coercion. I know not what encourages 
us to look for the time when the wicked shall cease from 
among men; when the hard and violent, the rapacious and 
crafty, those who must be kept down and those who must be 
compelled to restore and those who must abide the last penal- 
ties, the cruel and the dangerous, the thief and the assassin, 
the assailants of private innocence and the public peace, will 
become like those old monsters whom fabulous heroes de- 
stroyed from the earth. At any rate, “the time is not yet.” 
Iniquity abounds, and must be repressed. He can scarcely be 
a thoughtful friend of his generation, who seeks to diminish the 
awe of the authority on which every thing that relates to social 
welfare depends. It is yood, that they who devise wrong 
should tremble and forbear; and that they who have done the 
wrong should abide the only rebuke they can feel, and show 
in an example of suffering the only useful one they ever pre- 
sented. 

But not only for the wholesome dread of judicial pain and 
disgrace, the apostle goes on to declare, should men pay this 
homage, “ but for conscience sake.” That other motive is 
meanly serviceable. This is sublime. To do for conscience 
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@ 
sake,—that is, to act because we ought, and in the direction 
that we think we ought,—there lies an essential virtue. So 
let the wakeful world continue to think ;—while seers of visions 


‘and dreamers of dreams prophecy as they will. “ For con- 


science sake.” Because it is fitting and right. Out of a sin- 
cere respect for the public authority and regard for the public 
peace. Not as by constraint but willingly. From conviction 
and not from fear. We obey most truly when it is from a 
principle of obedience. ‘There must dwell some moral motive 
init, to give it a merit as well as a use ;—to direct its activity, 
to keep it steady, to keep it alive. Further, the apostle puts 
this duty on the sacred ground of allegiance to a divine institu- 
tion. He bids us take heed of resisting an “ ordinance of 
God.” With reason does he so represent it. That may certainly 
claim a heavenly origin, on which the existence of society de- 
pends. God brings us into that civil state, which without rule 
would be a self-contradiction ; whilst He sits on high, the su- 
preme source of all the power that He delegates. It is under 
His Providence, and according to His will, that the magistrate 
and the judge assume their stations. We must call that His 
appointment, which bears up so many other things that He 
appoints. We may conceive of government as that part of His 
administration of the world, which He exercises by the instru- 
mentality of men. He thus presides over us in those relations 
which we sustain as members of a community. This is not 
the doctrine of despotism, but on the contrary that of the only 
genuine freedom that is possible. For it was well said by an 
illustrious statesman, that “* when law ceases tyranny begins ;” 
—the worst of all oppressions, the oppression of popular un- 
ruliness. 

And once more ; Saint Peter in the context writes, ‘Submit 
yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake ;” 
that is, as under the discipleship of the Gospel, and with refer- 
ence to the will of the Master of Christians. ‘That Master has 
said, Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” And the 
temper of his religion, though free and intrepid, and ready to 
make any sacrifices in the cause of right, is yet quiet and sub- 
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dued, and ready to make sacrifices for peace also. It prescribes 
dispositions of patience and humility. Its teaching is a disci- 
pline. Its love takes the form of a law. It bridles the 
insubordinate passions of human hearts. While it confronts 
the wicked in their high places of pride, and sends forth its 
champions into the great conflicts of justice and humanity, it 
forbids every “railing accusation,” it rebukes all the hot 
spirits of anarchy and disorder. If men were imbued more 
perfectly with its precepts, they would be less prone to disturb 
the general tranquillity. 

Thus far I have attempted to speak of the sanctity of law, 
of what gives it sacredness, and of the motives set forth in the 
Scriptures for rendering it a corresponding obeisance. But it 
may be said that there is something even more sacred than 
that ;—and we must admit that there certainly is. There is a 
law within us, copied as well as we know how to do it from 
that of the eternal rectitude ; and we are to give the chief 
reverence to that. What it enjoins must be set above every 
other enactment. When it impels, we must move. When it 
restrains, we must hold back. When it inspires, we must 
speak. Conscience isa sovereign. Let it reign. “ Honour 
the king.” But let us be careful how we take its name toa 
falsehood, and plead its dominion where it is nowise concern- 
ed. We are not at liberty to invest with its holy attributes our 
opinion merely, which is so apt to be a prejudice or a freak ; 
and much less our passion or our selfishness. We can hardly 
forget how much of that kind of conscience there is in the 
world ;—seen but in opposition, known but by its clamour, 
acting but to agitate, and paying but very little attention to the 
consciences of the rest of mankind. When the profession is 
sincere and just, there is no other that should take precedence 
of it: though even then, we may believe that in most cases it 
would be better employed in controuling personal conduct than 
in shaking the State. 

It would be out of place, however, to dwell longer on the 
exceptions, whether well or ill founded, to the doctrine: just 
laid down. It will remain, I think, firm ;—that every citizen 
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owes allegiance to the law. It is above him, though he helps 
to make it. It is above him, though he dissent. It belongs 
to the Commonwealth. It is not to be taken into private hands, 
lest a way be opened to confusion and every evil work. Is 
not this a truth to be very carefully considered by the people 
of this country ? Is not its importance signified to us by many 
accounts that reach us from distant parts of it, and by signs 
now and then nearer home, and by the ferment of innovation 
that is every where at work? An evil genius of disobedience 
is loose. It has gone so far, once and again, as to arm mobs, 
and point cannon in the streets. What are the tidings of lawless 
violence that we are continually reading but so many alarm- 
bells to awaken everywhere a spirit of vigilance for the public 
order? How long ago is it, since there was an insurrection 
in one of the States bordering upon our own; unpardonable, as 
I conscientiously believe, and threatening the most dreadful con- 
sequences? The little Commonwealth rose in its majesty,—it 
had won honour in that way some time before,—and crushed 
that attempt at revolution. I do not say this with any political 
feeling. I know nothing of sectarian politics. I should not 
dare, if disposed, to express or excite one emotion of a party 
kind in the house of the Lord, the God of truth and righteous- 
ness, the author of peace and the lover of concord. But I 
know treason when I see it, with its murderous hand and its 
gory face. I know civil war when I see it, and the frightful 
enormity of kindling it up in a peaceful and prosperous land. 
I claim to know it, and am bound to know it as a minister of 
the Gospel, when the dearest laws of society and the highest 
laws of God are set at defiance. What have we just heard 
from those regions of the distant West, that are so fertile 
in instances of lawlessness? When a citizen is murdered in 
his prison, under the pledged protection of the public authori- 
ties, it does not lessen in principle the crime, that the man was 
a mischievous knave and a vulgar impostor. But this took 
place—will you say ?—on the ‘outskirts of our civilization. 
How much better is it, then, in the very centres of refinement ? 
Many of us remember when “the monumental city” was 
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called by a very different name. Recent outrages of the most 
atrocious kind in a still nearer place are still shocking our 
ears. Such concessions have been made there to the turbu- 
lence of the mob, to the insolent terms proposed by boys and 
ruffians with weapons in their hands, as to fill the reflecting 
mind not only with shame but with the deepest anxiety. And 
as if there must be something even worse, reputable men, 
they who have a stake in society and a certain lead in it, con- 
sent to speak of such things reservedly and lightly, and even 
have the servility or the audacity to be their apologists. 

ButI turn away from these shuddering forebodings. Let us 
come down to smaller examples, and signs that are less threat- 
ening. Has there never been, even among ourselves, the 
same evil spirit of disorganization at work ; sometimes exciting 
passionate multitudes to outrun or overrun justice, and some- 
times attempting to browbeat that justice on its very tribural ? 
The least of its forms, and one that we may perhaps call inno- 
cent, is that which is rather of a speculative sort. It exalts in 
the face of authority some transcendental speculation, which 
tries to show that the new freedmen are independent of every 
thing but their own idea ; that they are amenable to no earthly 
judicature and bound by no human institution ; that they may 
disclaim all recognition of outward dominion, and own no land 
in particular as their birthplace or favourite under the circle 
of the sun. They will have all the benefits of society, while 
they scorn its titles, and abjure any sway that it can pretend to 
exert. Will it be a wonder, or no wonder, if among them 
persons shall be found, forward to convulse the country, which 
they declare it against their principles to defend? It is cer- 
tainly not strange that they, who are anarchists and non- 
resistants at once, should refuse to protect their homes or even 
pay others for protecting them ;—they, whose consciences will 
not let them strike a blow for honour or charity, for child or 
sire, to prevent wrong or outrage upon any living thing. Let 
every citizen as such contemplate the law. As such, he has 
no higher duty. As such, he has no other safeguard, 
* Honour the king.” 
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My hearers, that relation will after a while be dissolved with 
all of us. We shall be the subjects of no regulations, the 
partners of no interests, the members of no community, here 
below. Forms and usages will have disappeared from before us. 
Principalities will be brought to nothing. There will be neither 
house nor land for us but the tomb or the sod; no legislator 
or prince, but He that judgeth the quick and dead. Let us 
prepare by the fidelities of our limited sphere for the presence 
of that infinite inspection, for “the city of the Great King,” 
for the inheritance and company of redeemed souls. 
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Ir sometimes happens that a resident in the city is compel- 
led to a sort of involuntary intercourse with his neighbors. 
That kind of intercourse, at least, which comes from observa- 
tion, goes on, whether one desires it or not. You may shut 
your eyes if you choose, at any time ; but unless you do so, 
you will be very apt to notice what is directly before them. 
Among the many evils of a life in town, this is one. Among 
the petty annoyances, it may be reckoned as one of the chief. 
I have an abundance of reasons for disrelishing a dense popu- 
lation. I blame nobody for being homesick in the close envi- 
ronment of bricks and mortar. Suffocation is torture, infallibly. 
Any person who has passed his youth in the country, who has 
learned what it is to feel the inspiriting influences that belong 
only there, who has seen the glorious revelations of majesty, 
beauty and wonder that are unfolded there, may be pardoned 
if he never finds a home where they are denied him.. It isa 
poor exchange, indeed, from the green hill-side and the “ pan- 
sied turf,” to dusty pavements. And the short, occasional im- 
pulses of sweet, strong air that bountiful Nature is kind enough 
to breathe in upon the faint and weary multitudes of her chil- 
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dren crowded here together, may only awaken a deeper longing 
after perpetual communion with her countenance,—her open, 
benign and loving countenance. 

One of the causes, I was saying, that help to make thi 
imprisonment irksome, is the proximity of human abodes. 
Their inmates overlook one another, and are put under a 
mutual surveillance. Every individual needs some space 
about him. A feeling of independence, as well as of devotion, 
grows up from a degree of solitude and separation. To stand 
alone literally, teaches us to stand alone intellectually and 
morally. The inhabitants of a metropolis have a tendency to 
become servile in their judgments, time-serving in their opin- 
ions, truckling in their speech, imitative in their customs, and 
cowards in their loyalty to conscience. Hence fashion has its 
centre of dominion here, and public opinion usurps the sway 
that belongs to God alone. These dangerous tendencies are 
not irresistible. If they were, our case would be hopeless. 
They can be overcome ; and if we would be genuine men, or 
Christians, they must be. 

And then the most vexatious inconveniences are capable of 
being turned to some good account. It is the part of spiritual 
insight to discern whatever of holy significance there is in the 
ugliest features of the discipline of life. It is the part of real 
wisdom to interpret and use that significance so that it shall 
strengthen all our better impulses, give us rational and cheerful 
views of our condition, bind us more closely to virtuous princi- 
ples, and lead us to seek our supreme good above us and with- 
in us. So shall we transform our crosses into crowns. So 
shall we encourage thoughtful and reverent habits of the mind. 
Soshall we who live in the spirit, walk in the spirit. 

“Jf, on our daily course, our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still of countless price 
God will provide for sacrifice. 

O could we learn that sacrifice, 

What lights would all around us rise! 
How weuld our hearts with wisdom talk, 
Along life’s dullest, dreariest walk !” 
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In a humble attempt to do this with reference to the position 
of publicity and exposure just complained of, I invite any 
willing reader to take me by the hand, and to come and sit 
egwn, indulgently and patiently, with me, at a city-window. I 
will only point to a few objects that have quite surrounded me 
with a world of interest, promising meantime to tell no family 
secrets. 


I. 





The apartment where I am sitting, and where I have occa- 
sion to sit a considerable part of the day, looks out directly 
upon a row of rather ordinary dwelling-houses. The inmates 
of this block belong generally to the poorer class of citizens. 
While none of them probably are in distressing destitution, yet 
the best provided for among them are far enough from riches. 
Regular, strenuous labor is all that stands between them and 
the charities of the public. There is nothing, perhaps, to make 
them especially remarkable; nothing that distinguishes their lot 
from that of hundreds and thousands of other domestic circles, in 
this, or any equally populous place. The round of each day’s 
homely occupations plods on. The garments are plain; the 
fare is coarse ; the furniture is cheap and.scanty. And so, for 
these mighty reasons, many a proud observer would hold them 
quite too low for his ambitious eye to dwell upon, and would 
scorn the story of their humble fortunes. Yet it is perfectly 
plain—and a few occasional glances are enough to teach us 
the sublime truth,—that in every one of these little homes, all 
the solemn tragedy of human life has the sphere of its deep 
developement. Between any two of the partition-walls that 
divide these narrow abodes from one another, broods the sober 
mystery that gathers over the cradle and is hardly scattered at 
the grave. Joy makes the heart leap, and passion makes the 
lips tremble, anger flushes the cheek, and fear turns it pale 
again, good news awakens merry shouts, and sorrow wrings 
out bitter tears—within the enclosure that lies behind every 
threshold. Let me choose one of them/ag an example.— 
Among the members of that household, all accustomed to be 
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constantly moving about with liveliness, health and cheerful- 
ness, I observed, about two months ago, that one was missing— 
a girl of some twelve years, bright, active and laughing, of a 
clear, healthful face, graced by a most contented expression. 
She was not to be seen mingling, as usual, with her brothers 
and sisters. And presently, too, the rest appeared less gay. 
A thoughtful look came upon them, and the shadow grew 
deeper from hour to hour. They stepped softly and lightly 
about the house, as if some sleeper’s rest were perilled by 
every foot-fall, and seemed to listen as they went. The 
father, who is apparently an honest, industrious mechanic, and 
has evidently an affectionate and tender heart, though a rough 
hand, came out of the door later and later each morning, and 
then with a reluctant step; and each evening he returned ear- 
lier and earlier, with a quicker pace, and an anxious effort at 
composure as he laid his finger on the latch. After a little 
while my attention was attracted to the windows of an upper 
chamber, where several phials became visible through the 
lower panes, and some one of the family would sit long, in a 
fixed posture, and then suddenly start, dispelling with a forced 
smile the gaze of sad apprehension, and dart away to the other 
side of the room. The physician’s chaise appeared with in- 
creasing frequency, and his horse stamped longer and longer 
on the pavement after my own lights were extinguished at 
night ; and when at length the doctor came down the steps, 
earnest voices could be heard in a low whisper before he turn- 
ed away. Two country stage-coaches stopped at different 
times and left passengers,—passengers who were received 
with a strong grasp of the hand, but in silence and tears. And 
often, little bundles and parcels enclosing some delicacy for 
the sick one, or some cordial for the watcher, were brought 
and deposited without a word. Blessed ministration of suffer- 
ing! It opens hearts to each other that were closed fast before ; 
loosens the tightest grasp of selfishness ; and makes beneficence 
and sympathy the free and spontaneous impulses of the soul. 

At last, after about three weeks had passed, a day came 
when none of the inmates stirred abroad. The house was 
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shaded from the light, and a stranger would not have suspected 
that it had any inmate besides the silence. I waited with the 
impatience of an intimate friend for the crisis. Towards 
evening, the shutters were thrown open, and as the sunset’s 
yellow radiance poured into the chamber, weeping eyes and 
sobbing breasts came and received its flood. The mourners’ 
black habiliments were wrought, and those gloomy preparations 
went on, in which every movement adds a fresh pang to the 
tumultuous grief, and strikes harshly upon the wounded sensi- 
bilities. In due season, the slow array of carriages was drawn 
up ; one by one, bowed down with affliction, the bereaved came 
forth ; the hearse took up its light, emaciated burden ; and the 
dark procession moved on to the great gathering-place of bodies 
parted from their immortality. Trouble did not end its dispen- 
sation here. It soon became clear that by the strange love of 
companionship that misfortunes have, pecuniary losses had 
followed hard upon the quenching of life and the laceration of 
dear affections. The man had been removed from his em- 
ployment—who knows but by some unfeeling monster, because 
the love of his dying child had lured him from the full measure 
of his tasks? But I must not trespass over the limits of the 
information my eyesight afforded me. 

And did eyesight show me any worthy and noble results, 
such as could vindicate to weak mortal judgments the trying 
Providence that took away that poor, honest laborer’s joy? It 
showed me these : let the reader say if their beauty and their 
divinity do not uplift, dignify and clothe in majesty the hard 
trial that bought them. From that time forward, while the 
current of old occupations was gradually restored, a new and 
profounder principle was planting itself in the mechanic’s 
heart, and bringing forth heavenly fruits. Daily the members 
of that household come into each other’s presence and kneel 
in quiet adoration and worship. As they rise and separate, 
they wear a sign of“ triumph over the world,” written, like the 
seal of God, on their foreheads. They feel that immortality is 
no dreamer’s fable now; that the dead live; and that the eter- 
nal life must begin here. And so it happens that what they 
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may have well done before by accident, or from an amiable 
temper, now takes the character of Christian virtue, because 
springing from a living faith in the heart. The fountain of 
that faith was unsealed by sorrow. As their renewed spirits 
look back on that bereavement, they behold the angel of death 
transfigured. From the soil that was moistened with tears has 
risen up a harvest of holy deeds. 


Il. 


In the building adjacent to the one just referred to, there 
appears to be a boarding establishment for apprentices and 
clerks on small salaries. Most of them have come undoubtedly 
from the pure atmosphere and simple habits of the country ; 
and it is curious to watch the process by which they become 
assimilated to the ways, the manners, and the language of the 
metropolis. The keepers of the house, it is easy to discover, 
are persons of excellent principles and kindly feelings. Their 
fastenings are all drawn at an early hour at night. ‘They.have 
a few books, and obviously encourage reading among the young 
men. On Sunday there is always devotional singing, and 
nearly all of them enjoy the quiet and healthy meditations 
appropriate to the first day of the week. There is a striking 
adaptation of sacred music to the pensive, half-homesick feel- 
ings that come up, especially on Saturday evenings and the 
Sabbath, in youthful minds separated from their kindred and 
birthplace and nearest friends. We all remember, in the early 
years when we were left for the first time among strangers, 
how, at these seasons, the image of familiar scenes came back 
with peculiar power, and the whole heart was so subdued and 
melted, that we wept, almost without knowing why. To 
bring the healing, comforting and soothing influences of reli- 
gion around such a spirit at such an hour, is to give them a 
vantage-ground from which they must take possession of the 
soul. And the voice of melody steals into the purified affec- 
tions as no other sound can. It puts the seducing pleasures of 
the senses farther away from the thoughts than ever. 
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But while this indescribable air of contentment and peace, 
this indefinable grace that hypocrisy never can put on, because 
nothing else in the world but virtue holds the secret of the 
charm,—while this is diffused over most of these young men’s 
lives, there is one exception. I detected soon afer he joined 
the rest that he began not to feel perfectly at ease among 
them ; and that they had a secret distrust of him. His fellow- 
ship with them became less intimate. His face lost its fresh 
hue of health, and a bad expression unveiled itself there, more 
and more distinctly. He appeared discontented and unhappy 
and restless when he took his place at the breakfast-table ; and 
he was, without exception, the last to come in, in the evening, 
often arousing the good people after they had fallen asleep. 
As soon as his meals were over, he hurried away, shewing 
that his darling pleasures were elsewhere. Sometimes other 
companions, farther gone than himself in the haggard aspect 
of dissipation, but attempting gaiety, would accompany him to 
the neighboring corner, and there stand before they left him, 
with low, ribald talk and ugly, hollow laughter, urging him 
often with violent expostulations to something he yet dared 
not do. Last Sabbath morning, a dashing chaise, with one 
dashing occupant, stood waiting at the end of the street,—not 































bold enough to come nearer to its victim. The clerk passed 
hurriedly out of his lodgings, with guilt and shame and warn- 
ing conscience speaking in every motion of his frame, sprang 
up beside the other, and they drove swiftly away. Why could 
not the mistaken, deluded man stay in that quiet and happy 
company? The church-bells were ringing as he went out, 
and he heard them, and they wakened old memories that he 
had a hard struggle to keep downand forget. No mother was 
by to win him back with the pleading of her angel-features. 
No sister was here to breathe in his ear her gentle admonition. 
No invincible spell of home came to shield his wavering reso- 
lution. These are all many miles away, in a rural valley, 
where no noise breaks the holy stillness, and where this loved 
son and brother is at this moment thought of with solicitude, 
and spoken of with pride, and prayed for with earnest. suppli- 
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cation. Would to God there were no dreadful message, even 
now, preparing for its journey into that undisturbed retreat! 
I saw no more of the young man till the next day, Monday. 
He came, flushed and feverish, to his apartment, about the 
middle of the forenoon. A few loud and angry words were 
heard in his voice, and a mild reply of remonstrance from the 
hostess. He came out and departed sulkily, and in the course 
of the morning, his trunk was removed by a porter who came 
for the purpose. What has become of him, and what are the 
secrets of his future history, 1 am as ignorant as the reader. 
Let us hope that he has found the joy of new and better hopes, 
and the bright path of strong, earnest, manly reformation. 
Enough has been told to send home the lesson of watchfulness 
and prayer. One precept stands plainly written for us all. 
“* Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? By 
taking heed thereto according to thy word.” 





HYMN OF CLEANTHES, THE STOIC. 


[We give the following translation of this hymn, as a 
specimen of the best manner of the ancients in this depart- 
ment. While it is very far inferior to the Christian ideal, its 
philosophical dignity places it far above the puerile mythology 
of an earlier age. It is remarkable as containing an expression 
of the sentiment quoted by St. Paul from another heathen 
source, “ for we are also his offspring.”’] 


Most glorious of immortals, God of many names, 
Almighty Jove, great Nature’s Founder, who by law 
Dost sway the universe, each child of mortal man 

May sure invoke thee, for we are thy offspring ;—we 
Alone of creatures, that do live and creep on earth, 
The mimicry of voice inherit ; wherefore I 

Will celebrate thee, and will praise thy might for ever. 
This world, around the earth that rolls, is ruled by thee, 
And willingly obeys thy voice, where’er thou lead’st. 
So mightily in thy unconquerable hands 

The two-edged, fire-born, everlasting thunderbolt, 
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Thy minister, thou wieldest. At its stroke all things 
Of nature shudder. By its aid thou dost direct 
The common reason, that pervades all things, combined 
Of greater and of lesser lights. 
* * * * * 

No work is wrought on earth without thee, Deity, 
Nor in the ethereal pole divine, nor in the sea, 
Save what the wicked do, in their fatuity. 
Thou both dost know to make the even of the odd, 
And dost arrange the unarranged, and unto thee 
Unfriendly things are friendly. ‘Thus into a whole 
Evil and good thou hast cemented, till of all 
One common everlasting reason is evolved, 
Which evil sons of men neglect and shun,—ill-starred ; 
Forever longing for a heritage of good, 
Yet open not the eye to see, nor ear to hear 
The common law of God, the which would they obey, 
A happy life to lead were theirs, with inward weal. 
But they, devoid of good, rush to their random aims, 
This, toiling on in glory’s painful strife, and that 
Ignobly bent on servile gain; these in the slough 
Of loose excess and the sweet works of fleshly lust : 
Fain would they all undo their own misguided ways. 

But thou, all-giving Jove, pavilioned in dark clouds, 
Lord of the thunder, save men from the misery 
Of ignorance,—which do thou, Father, from the soul 
Scatter away, and give them to partake of that 
Supremest wisdom, whose monitions heeding, thou 
With justice governest all things ; that honored so, 
To thee we may requite thine honor due, thy works 
Forever hymning, as becomes a mortal, since 
Nor mortal nor immortal greater boon can boast, 
Than with just praise to hymn the universal law. 

H. W. T. 





You have a certain position in society. Other men régard 
and treat you with a degree of consideration. It is well worth 
your while to ask, ‘ Why is this so? Is it owing to something 
within me, or something without me? to my character, or to 
my coat? to my heart, or to my house? to what! am, or to 
what I have? How would the matter stand, if I were respected 
precisely in proportion to my intellectual and spiritual worth ?’ 
VOL. I. 24 
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“WATCH AND PRAY.” 


Ir was night ; the last supper was over. The Savior, with 
his disciples, had come out to the Mount of Olives and the 
Garden of Gethsemane. At that solemn hour, while Jesus 
prayed in the agony of his heart, his followers, who seemed 
unwilling to believe their Master’s announcement to them of the 
approaching frial, overcome with conflicting emotions of doubt 
and hope and fear, all slept. And their dreams were probably 
of worldly glory, and they saw in fancy the twelve thrones on 
which they were to sit in the kingdom of the Messiah. But 
they were soon awakened by the voice of their Master, ad- 
dressing to Peter in particular that touching reproof, ‘ Could 
ye not watch with me one hour? Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation.” 

How soon were these words to be verified by the conduct 
of the disciples, and especially by that of Peter. He was 
ever foremost among them in his professions of fidelity. Full 
: of enthusiasm and self-confidence, he had just been protesting 
q : his determination to die with his Master sooner than forsake or 
i betray him. His spirit was indeed “ willing,” willing doubt- 
less to taste the agonies of crucifixion, so it were in the cause 
and company of his beloved Lord. In vain his Master admon- 
ished him with affectionate earnestness to watch and pray, and 
in- vain he spoke of coming temptation. The ardent disciple 
heeded it not. What need had he to watch and pray? The 
doubting Thomas might have need to be vigilant and prayerful ; 
he might need to have his heart strengthened and his faith con- 
firmed ; but Peter felt a fancied attachment to his Master which 
no form of danger could.shake. Little did the passionate disci- 
ple comprehend the true trial which awaited him, and still 
less did he know how poorly he was prepared for any trial. 
Little did he suspect the seeds of sin that were sown among 
his good purposes. And when the hour came which was to 






























put his fancied resolution to the test, at the first glimpse of real 
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danger—so soon as a call was made upon his moral courage 
and firmness—he who had but a few moments before avowed 
his determination to know nothing but his Master, now said 
with an oath, “{ know not the man.” Truly here was a 
solemn comment upon those solemn words of the apostle— 
“ Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 
Peter not only thought, he knew—he was sure, that he stood ; 
and yet the whisper of a maid-servant shook the tower of his 
strength and he fell—yet not irrecoverably. The mild eye 
of his injured Lord rested upon him—* the Lord turned 
and looked upon Peter’’—that look told more than words could 
utter, it searched the depths of Peter’s conscience, it touched 
the springs of repentance—* he went out and wept bitterly.” 
And doubtless the experience of that hour determined him 
henceforward to watchfulness and prayer. 

We ought each, whatever be our circumstances in life, to 
derive a valuable lesson from the history of Peter. There is a 
disposition in man to slight the so called small duties of the 
present hour, to be dissatisfied with the sphere in which Provi- 
dence has placed him, and to be ever looking forward to some 
very peculiar combination of events for the exercise of his 
fancied virtue. We are apt to overlook the daily and hourly 
returning events of common life, as occasions for the cultiva- 
tion of goodness. We are too apt to be fancying how we 
should do, if we were tempted; as if every moment as it 
passed did not bring with it a temptation and a trial—as if in- 
deed we did not bear temptations ever and every where within 
our own bosoms. But we forget all this; we fancy ourselves 
free from temptation, and imagine that we have only at most 
to be acquiring strength for the day of trial whenever it shall 
arrive. Yet every day is a day of trial. Every day presents 
oceasions for the exercise of all the moral strength we can 
command ; every day, and every hour calls for all the vigi- 
lance of which we are capable. 

Supposing that we, like Peter, neglect the call of immediate 
duty, and waste our energy in anticipations of future effort, of 
conflicts and victories by and bye; supposing that we slight 
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the plain though apparently humble duties of the present mo- 
ment, in thé delusive idea that the time is not yet come for the 
trial of oF moral power—what must be the consequence? 
If ever an extraordinary occasion for the exercise of our virtue 
should arrive, in what condition would it find us? Would it 
find us any the better prepared for meeting and overcoming 
great temptations, because we had been yielding to small ones 
all our days? Would the great occasion for which we had 
been so long looking, bring with it a supply of strength to 
make up for what we had been so long wasting in idle dreams ? 
Let none of us encourage ourselves with the shadow of such 
an idea. The time which is not spent in moral effort, the time 
in which weare spiritually idle, is not only lost to the soul, but 
it leaves more to be done for future hours: and if even that 
day of labor to which we are looking should arrive, we should 
find that just in proportion as our work had been increasing on 
our hands, our strength had been diminishing, and that we had 
made but a wretched preparation for the struggle with great 
temptations, by suffering our moral strength to be -hourly 
wasting away through sluggishness, indifference and sin. 
Peter made this sad mistake. He looked and Jonged for some 
great scene in which to display his courage and his loyalty. 
As the future grew bright before him, he overlooked the Jitéle 
duties and dangers, as they seemed, of the passing hour. He 
could not “ watch and pray” now; his mind was too full of 
coming trial and triumph, to allow him to think soberly of the 
importance of using the present moments for preparing and 
proving his soul. He could not then perceive that in his dis- 
regard of his Master’s solemn and affectionate warning, he was 
already yielding to a temptation, he was already yielding to 
his besetting sin of self-confidence. He did not consider that 
he was thus all the while unfitting himself for future effort. 
He felt strong enough till the event made him sensible of his 
weakness, and filled him with shame at the thought that he had 
been slothfully dreaming of victory when he ought to have been 
girding for the conflict. 

The example of Peter may serve to admonish us of the im- 
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portance of constant vigilance, and remind us that we need not 
look far or into the future for temptations ; since they are ever 
at our feet, and hidden in the deep places of ou hearts. Let 
his example remind us how important it is that our principles 
be tried and strengthened by the ordinary events and duties of 
each returning day. We ought ever and again to reflect with 
a watchful eye upon the course of our actions, our thoughts 
and our desires ; for as the lightest feather will determine the 
direction of the wind, and as a straw will show the turn of the 
current, so to him who will calmly look back upon his conduct, 
actions apparently at the time the most unimportant, will serve 
to reveal the tendeney of his character. He on the other 
hand—such is the power of habit—who sleeps on his watch 
and suffers his soul to be drifted down the tide ef worldliness, 
will at last, when by some startling event or otherwise he is 
led to look in upon himself, find there a degree of depravity, 
the bare idea of which would once have filled him with horror. 

We know not what temptations the future may have in 
store for us ; we should pray therefore that God will not lead 
us into temptations greater than we can bear. What may be 
awaiting us, however, is all uncertain, but we do know what 
temptations already surround us, we do know or we may know 
our besetting sins. We do not know what occasions may 
hereafter present themselves for the trial of our patience, our 
humility, our resignation ; but we do know, or have the means 
of knowing, whether we are peculiarly liable to be passionate 
or proud or petulant. Here then is the sphere for watchfulness. 
If evil dispositions have possession of our hearts, they will 
create their own temptations. The passionate man” will never 
lack opportunities of losing his temper, the proud man of show- 
ing his pride; the heart unreconciled to God will never want 
occasions for murmuring. Let each one then watch against 
“the sins which do most easily beset” him. We are apt to 
fancy it some mighty merit in us, that we are free from faults 
to which by our constitution or circumstances we are not pe- 
culiarly tempted ; and the easier the struggle, the more we are 
prone to pride ourselves on the victory. God looketh at the 
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heart, and if there be any evil disposition cherished there, 
which has become so familiar to us that we are almost uncon- 
scious of its presence, his pure eye will regard that very un- 
consciousness as an aggravation of our guilt. Our freedom 
from other sins will by no means clear us from the guilt of that 
one sin which secretly besets and conquers us—* For whoso- 
ever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he 
is guilty of all.” 

We need to search ourselves watchfully, not without prayer 
that God would cleanse us from secret faults. Our path, by 
reason of the temptations which on either side encompass us, 
is a straight and narrow one. We want light and we want 
strength. Therefore we are commanded to “ watch and pray.” 
Well has prayer been called 

% A stream which from the fountain of the heart, 
Issuing however feebly, nowhere flows 
But with access of unexpected strength.” 

Let it be remembered however, that prayer can be of little 
profit to us, we shall have reason even to doubt its sincerity, 
unless it lead us to renewed watchfulness. “ Either praying 
will make us leave sinning, or sinning will make us leave 
praying.” But it is vain to attempt to open all the secret 
windings of self-deception. Suffice it to say, that our very 
seasons of prayer may be seasons of severe temptation, and 
therefore we should both “watch and pray.” We should 
watch, in order that we may pray aright, taking heed lest when 
we think that we stand securely, we slip and fall. 

Cc. T. B. 





Wen any terrible event happens, we say, It is providential. 
But God is not a harsh despot, sendin only alarms and afflic- 
tions upon his subjects. Is not every slightest thing providen- 
tial, as well as every great thing? Our daily joys, as well as 
our occasional sufferings,—are these not providential? You 
breathe, and that is a providence. Let us not shut up the 
thought of the Heavenly Father into our moments of despon- 
dency and gloom. 
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InstaLLation at Mancuester, N. H.—Rev. A. D. Jones was 
installed as Pastor of the Unitarian Church in Manchester, July 10, 
1844. The Prayer of Installation was offered by Rev. Mr. Frost of Con- 
cord; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Putnam of Roxbury ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. 
Gage of Petersham ; the Fellowship of the Churches, by Rev. Mr. 
Miles of Lowell ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Thomas. 

The society is young, and is placed in an interesting position. 
Manchester is destined to be a town of very extensive manufacturing 
interests, as much so perhaps as any locality in New England, and 
will have, of course, a large population of business men, and young 
persons. This makes it extremely important that our faith should be 
planted there, and pure Christianity faithfully and powerfully preach- 
ed. The only previous minister of the Unitarian society was Rev. 
Mr. Weilington, and his labors were not of very long continuance. 
Mr. Jones certainly could not desire a more inviting field. 

The sermon was from the text, Luke xx. 21: ‘* Master, we know 
that thou teachest the way of God truly.”—Christ is the Teacher. 
His words and deeds are the Gospel. These, and not something else, 
constitute Christianity. When we would know what is true Christian 
doctrine, we must go literally to him. Theories, philosophies, meta- 
physics, put themselves forth as the truth of Heaven. But whether 
they be true or not true, they are not Christianity. A theory about the 
Gospel is not the Gospel. When, therefore, we ask what Christ 
really declared as his doctrine, we must take the words, as. they fell 
from his lips, and let his single and divine vuice be our authoritative 
instructer. Repentance, the beatitudes, forgiveness, purity of life, 
retribution, responsibility, renewal,—in these are found the real reve- 
lation of God to man. 





InstaLLaTion at East Bripcewater.—Rev. Nathaniel Whit- 
man, formerly of Billerica, and recently of Calais, Me., was installed 
as Pastor of the Unitarian Society in East Bridgewater, on Wednes- 
day, July 17, 1844. The order of services was as follows :—Introduc- 
tory Prayer, by Rev. George W. Briggs of Plymouth: Selections from 
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the Scriptures, by Rev. A. R. Pope of Kingston; Sermon, by Rev. 
James Flint, D. D., of Salem; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. J. 
Kendall, D. D., of Plymouth; Charge, by Rev. J. Richardson of 
Hingham ; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. R. Sanger of Dover ; 
Address to the People, by Rev. J. Whitman of Portland, Me.; Con- 
cluding Prayer, by Rev. E. Q. Sewall of Scituate; Benediction, by 
the Pastor. 

The text selected for the sermon, was Psalm xxvii. 4: ‘One thing 
I have desired of the Lord, that will I seek after ; that I may dwell in 
the house of the Lord, all the days‘of my life, to behold the beauty of 
the Lord, and to inquire in his temple,’”” The preacher proposed to 
consider, first, the necessity of religion and religious service ; second- 
ly, the utility of public worship and pulpit instruction; and thirdly, 
the pleasures and satisfactions of the sanctuary service.—The first 
point was argued from the past history of the world, from the universal 
experience of all nations and tribes, however barbarous, however 
civilized, and from the general assent, which the human soul renders 
to the proposition. Men will have a religion ; if they cannot find a 
true system, they will embrace a false one. All that the friends of 
humanity can do, is, to enlighten this demand—bring it into the 
radiance of divine truth, show it the simplicity of the Christian life, 
and the greatness of the Teacher. And here lies the necessity of the 
public institutions of religion. The prosperity of New England may 
be*traced to her regard for religious institutions. Indeed, coming to- 
gether to pray, to meditate, to take holy counsel, and to mingle, in 
sweet praise, heart with heart at the altar on high, cannot but aid the 
life. Only by abolishing the Sabbath, razing the churches, and disre- 
garding the public service, can we see the ruin of irreligion, and the 
death of impiety. God forbid that the fatal experiment should ever 
be tried !—For proof of the pleasures and satisfactions of the sanctuary 
serviee, the preacher referred to such as had found joy in waiting 
there upon the Lord, peace in the day of trouble, hope in the 
hour of despondency, and a balm for every wound. He con- 
eluded his discourse with an earnest appeal in behalf of their new 
pastor, addressed to the people of his charge, with whom Dr. Fiint had 
passed the earliest years of his own ministry. 

There were several appropriate allusions in the different exercises 
to those hallowed associations, which cluster around this society, the 
effect of which was in a measure lost by the great length of the whole 
service. ‘There are those still living who can remember the elder 
Angier, the first minister, who, if we remember aright, with his son, 
Jilled out the period of a century, wanting only about eighteen months, 
of ministrations at this altar. The new pastor isa son of the late 
venerable and esteemed Deacon John Whitman, who died in 1842, at 
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the advanced age of one hundred and seven years and three months, 
having been a member of this church seventy eight years. The son 
has now come to minister at that altar, where for so many years the 
father waited upon the ordinances of religion. 

The society in East Bridgewater has known many discouragements 
and trials. Eight years have elapsed since they have had with them a 
settled minister. Yet, with a very few exceptions, with or without a 
preacher, they have been constant in their weekly service. We hail 
it as a good omen that a waste place in Zion has been restored! It is 
perhaps a holier sign of the power and beauty of our faith, than the 
formation of several new churches upon the same foundation. 





ANNIVERSARIES AT THE CamBripce Divinity Scuoot.—The 
Annual Sermon before the graduating class of the Theological School 
was delivered on the evening of July 7, 1844, by Rev. Ephraim Pea- 
body. The text was from John vii. 17: ‘ Sanctify them through thy 
truth.”” The object of the sermon was to show the importance of 
doctrinal preaching. The nature of it was in the first place remarked 
upon, as distinguished from controversial preaching, and as being the 
preaching of great fundamental and positive principles. The necessity 
of the preacher’s dwelling much on doctrines was shown, first, because 
the morality of Christianity depends on the doctrines of Christianity ; 
secondly, because it is the doctrines of our religion that give it power 
over the affections; thirdly, because devotion is very dependent on 
the reception and right appreciation of the doctrines; and fourthly, it 
was urged that the preacher should rely on the doctrines that Christ 
has revealed as first and fixed principles, not open to debate, and that 
he should trust to their power, and to Him who is the source of all 
truth, for the efficacy of his preaching. 

The Visitation of the School took place on Friday, the 12th of July. 
Only four candidates appeared, to take part in the exercises, and to 
receive the certificates of a theological education. We cannot but re- 
cord our deep regret that there was not a more considerable number— 
a regret which is but partially relieved by the fact that the two next 
classes are larger, we believe, than usual. Many parishes without 
ministers will be obliged to wait a long time before their want can be 
supplied. We trust that all of them will maintain their organization, 
their worship, their patience, and a steady growth besides.—The 
following was the order of the exercises:—Prayer, by Rev. Prof 
Francis ; Selected Hymn; Dissertation, by Mr. William G. Babcock, 
on * Knowledge of Physical Laws, as indispensable to the Christian 
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Minister’’; Dissertation, by Mr. Rufus P. Cutler, on “ The Church of 
the Past and the Church of the Future’; Hymn, composed by Mr. , 
Hiram Withington ; Dissertation, by Mr. Thomas H. Pons, on “ The 
Grounds for expecting the Prevalence of a more rational Theology” ; 
Dissertation, by Mr. Hiram Withington, on “‘ The Mystical Element 
in Religion” ; Hymn, by Rev. Charles T. Brooks; Prayer, by Rev. 
Prof. Noyes ; Benediction. 

The Meeting of the Association of the Alumni of the School, for 
business, was held at three o’clock, P. M. of the same day, in the 
University Chapel. The chair was occupied by Rev. Dr. Francis, the 
Vice President of the Association. On proceeding to elect officers for 
the ensuing year, the following were declared to be chosen :—Rev. Dr. 
Francis, President; Rev. Ralph Sanger, Vice President; Rev. Chan- 
dler Robbins, Secretary ; Rev. William Newell, Rev. Cyrus A. Bar- 
tol, and Rev. Frederic D. Huntington, Committee of Arrangements. 
Dr. Lamson being first Preacher next year, by the election of 1843, 
Rev. Dr. Peabody of Springfield was now chosen second Preacher. 
Rev. S. K. Lothrop, having offered some remarks upon the removal 
by death of the late President, introduced the following resolution, 
which was adopted unanimously : 

“ Resolved, That the members of this Association deeply lament the 
loss they have sustained during the past year, in the death of their 
President, Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D., and would place upon their 
Records an expression of their gratitude for his eminent services to the 
church and the world, their reverence for his exalted and consistent 
Christian character, and the affectionate veneration in which they will 
ever hold his name and memory.” 





After some discussion on the condition of ministers who are in 
pecuniary destitution and without parishes, sometimes enfeebled by 
age or disease, the consideration of the subject of providing some 
means for their relief was assigned to a Committee consisting of Rev. 
Messrs. Ellis of Charlestown, Noyes of Cambridge, and Miles of 
Lowell. This Committee was also requested to furnish, at the next 
annual meeting, a Report on the general topic of the frequent inter- 
ruptions of the Pastoral relation——The business having been thus 
transacted, the Association was adjourned, and reassembled at Rev. 
Mr. Newell’s church, at four o’clock. The Address was then deliver- 
ed, by Rev. Dr. Frothingham. His subject was, ‘The Present Pos- 
ture of our religious Denomination.” We have not asked an abstract 
of this finished performance from another, for we hope its author will 
gratify his friends by its publication. And we attempt no account of 
it ourselves, because we should only mar its perfection. 
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Unitarian Property 1x [reELAnp.—Our readers are aware that in 


“d Ireland, as well as in England, the Trinitarian Dissenters are endeav- 
a oring to obtain the possession of chapels and other property held by 


Unitarians. A decision of the Irish Court of Chancery, afew months 
since, has shown the necessity of providing some stronger legal security 
against the perpetration, under the sanction of law, of a great moral 
wrong. The Dissenters’ Chapels Bill has therefore been brought into 
Parliament, by which the use of a chapel or other charitable founda- 
tion for the term of twenty-five years: by any body of Christians is 
made conclusive evidence of their right to hold such property, so far 
as religious doctrine is concerned. The Bill has been violently oppo- 
sed, but having the support of the Ministry, as well as the recom- 
mendation of intrinsic justice, it has passed through both Houses of 
Parliament by large majorities, and now remains only to be sent back 
from the House of Commons to the House of Lords for the adoption 
of certain amendments, and then to receive the royal signature. The 
London Inquirer presents an abstract of the arguments on which the 
parties in this controversy rely, in so brief a compass and so clearly, 
that we transfer it to our columns for the information of those who 
may not be familiar with the subject. 

“The legal proceedings which have been long pending against the 
Presbyterian Congregation of Eustace Street, Dublin, have at length 
been brought to aclose. The case has been heard, and the Irish 
Chancellor has decided that the present holders of the Eustace Street 
Chapel, and the funds connected with it, being Unitarians, are not 
entitled to possess the said property. He rests his judgment on the 
fact, which he supposes to have been established by evidence, that 
the original founders of the Chapel and its endowments were Trini- 
tarians. This is the groundwork of his decision. It is proved that 
the origina] donors were Trinitarian, and, therefore, he argues, the 
deeds which they executed, though they impose no creed—though 
they contain no doctrinal restrictions whatever—must be interpreted 
in conformity with the known sentiments of the authors. 

* On the other hand, the defendants contend, that the founders of the 
Trusts were zealous asserters of the right of private judgment—that 
they prized, above all things, perfect religious freedom—that they 
were opposed to all creeds, and that they left their money, not for the 
maintenance of any doctrinal system, but for the — of those who 
should endeavor to diffuse the influences of the Christian religion 
according to the dictates of their reason and conscience. They main- 
tain that so far as the trust-deeds are concerned, disputed theological 
dogmas are left ‘ open questions,’ and that the one thing required is 
strict adherence to the great principles of religious freedom. In proof 
of their opinion, they adduce the trust-deeds themselves, in which, 
contrary to the universal practice, where there is an intention of 
limiting benefits to the holders of peculiar tenets, there is no mention 
whatever of a creed ; they take their stand on these deeds, and con- 
tend that it is not allowable to travel out of them, for the purpose of 
fastening an interpretation upon them, to which neither the letter of 
the document nor the spirit of the testator affords any countenance. 
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iy: “« This is the great general principle on which they rest theit claims. 

" But they allege further, that in the case of Eustace Street, all the 
‘ original donors and trustees were not Trinitarians, and they adduce 
i copious evidence in support of their position. 
ih “In his judgment, the Chancellor disallows the principle, and de- 
iy clares the evidence unsatisfactory. The property will therefore pass 
I from those who have held undisputed possession for the greater part of , 
i a century, into the hands ofa sect, which, however nearly it may | 
id agree with the donors as to theological dogmas, has ever been the "4 
be bitter enemy of that great principle of religious freedom, of that catholic ; 
-_ which they appear to have prized more than all creeds and arti- 
cles.” 





¥ 

{ 

H Ministry To THE Poor.—It is pleasant to learn that the form of 
tM Christian benevolence which has been found so efficient in this city 
{ under the name of the Ministry at large, is adopted, not only in other 
if places in this country, but in England. Domestic Missions, as they 
if are there styled, have for some years been sustained in London and 
f other large cities, as Liverpool, Birmingham and Manchester. It 
appears from the following paragraph that a similar institution is con- 
templated in Leeds. The writer is speaking of the Unitarian congre- 
gation under the care of Rev. Charles Wicksteed. 


| “After morning service on Sunday, a meeting of the congregation 
was held in the chapel, when a resolution asserting the desirability 
tif of establishing a Domestic Mission was passed, and a Committee for 
if the purpose named, and appointed to meet, the following evening, 
F in the school room. At this meeting ten annual subscriptions of £5 
f 

iF 


pointed, and a number of individuals undertook to ascertain the inten- 
tions of every member of the congregation, and to report the result 3 
next Friday, when there is no doubt a mission will be established un- FS 
der the most favorable auspices.” 


i each were offered, besides numerous smaller sums ; officers were ap- 
‘ 





Epvcation in Envctanp.—We are glad that even on sectarian 
principles, if on no better, provision is likely to be made for the in- a 
| struction of some part of the immense mass of ignorance in England. 
i The Established Church has been driven to do something in self- 
; defence, and the Dissenters of various denominations are also moving 
} in this work. See what the Congregationalists alone—if there be not 
1 some mistake in the paragraph—are doing. 

/ “ The Education Movement.—We are happy to say that the leading 
: congregationalists of London are now aiming to augment the sum 
H which it was proposed to raise for day schools in their community from 
£100,000 to £250,000, and the number of schools to not less than 500.” 

The English Wesleyans have also resolved to raise the sum of 
£200,000 within the next seven years, for the increase of the number 
i of Day Schools in their several circuits. 











